“Then he showed four lights when be wished 
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them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 
From ‘‘ First Voyage "Reund the World by Magellen.”” 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE ALTERNATIVE TO PRESENT TRENDS 
Dorothy Detzer on Elizabeth Haswell 


It is generally conceded that the United States has . 


emerged from World War II as the most powerful 
single nation on earth. Obviously, ‘thig extraordinary 
power is due not only to the natural wealth and indus- 
trial potential which were fully exploited during the 
war, but to the fact that this country was spared the 
destruction occasioned by invasion and bombing raids 
suffered so heavily by other countries. 

In no area is this fact of American power more 
vividly demonstrated than in the production of the 
atomic bomb. This government pooled the skill and the 
knowledge of the physical scientists for the purpose of 
producing the most destructive instrument ever known 
to man. In so doing it achieved not only the acme in 
deadly weapons but a revolution as profound and as 

"extensive as any in human history, for the release of 
atomic energy has altered the relations of large and 
small countries, has undermined economic imperialism, 
and has narrowed the choice of men to total oblivion or 
total peace. 

This country alone among the warring powers has 
been spared not only internal devastation but physical 
exhaustion and psychological scars, which are inevitable 
by-products of war. This fact lays heavy responsibility 
on the United States, for the production of the atomic 
bomb has also altered the nature of war itself. War is 
no longer a weapon of power but an instrument of 
suicide, As President Hutchins has declared, “The 
atomic bomb is the good news of damnation.” - 

Obviously what is needed now in this wrecked and 
bleeding world is an American program and a united 
will behind it which is as audacious creatively as the 
atomic bomb was audacious destructively—a design for 
life on this planet, which is potentially the good news 
of salvation. 

Officials of the United States Government are serv- 
ants of the people. They now hold a trust unparalleled 
in our history. In their hands quite literally may rest 
the fate of mankind. What is required of them now is 


appropriations ($1,350,000,000) represented aboyt the 


vision and to. meet this 


gen ty, promises hope 
future, and provides a leadeftship as bold and dramatic . 
as that furnished during the war. Moral energy informed a 
by intelligence would inevitably create the only real & 
defense now possible against war, namely, the trust a 

uring the war, while using nearly our 
production for the war effort, the United States main- 
tained a standard of living higher than that which it 
had had before the war. It seems, therefore, obvious 
that we could continue to maintain such a living stand- 
ard at the present time if we were exporting for recon- 
struction and relief an amount of goods compatable to 

that which we exported during the war. 
It is estimated that the American 1945 UNRRA 


cost of five days of the war. If the nations which suf- 
fered both invasion. and are to be salvaged 
and returned to a relatively decent standard of living, — 
so that they can contribute to their own rehabilitation 
as well as to world rea the American people on 
their side must be prepa to give as generously for 
construction and life-sa as they contributed for 
destruction and death. It would seem, therefore, that — 
both compassion and intelligent self-interest call for a ° - 
program of aid to Europe and Asia which would require 
an expenditure of American money equal at least to 
that of one year of war. Such a program would inevit- 
ably —— full employment in the United States. 
any people will no doubt feel that we cannot 
afford such a However, financial authorities 
and economists have pointed out many times that where 
labor and material are available there are no insurmount- 
able financial barriers to the production and use of 
goods. What we can afford to send to Europe and Asia 
at this time (whether it is sent as gifts or as loans) 
(Continued on last page) 
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(Dorothy Detzer and Elizabeth Haswell have prepared the supreme crisis of the 
following material in the form of a memorandum which is being = ages. We believe that a bold and creative program is Bia 
laid before various officials. We believe that our imperative i d 
rative if fear, hopelessness, confusion and cynicism r 
members would be interested in it and we are therefore pub- ; tional SS 
ec . lishing it below.) are not to become dominant qualities of our na ae 
spirit. There is yet time, while the general uneasiness 
is still fluid and unchanneled, to consolidate theyenor- __ ee 
“mous energies ‘of the people behind a national @@heme ase 
which calls for a moratorium on luxury, stimulateg the ga 
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A Conference With Results 


One of the most significant conferences recently 
held in New York City, was the National Conference on 
apanese-Americans, sponsored by the Committee on 

esettlement of Japanese-Americans, Home Missions 


Council of North America, on November 8, 1945. 


The conference was significant first, because dele- 
gates from forty-three organizations throughout the 
U. S. A. were in attendance (Mercedes Randall and the 
co-chairman of the Committee on Japanese in the U. S. 
A. attended). These organizations represented church, 


‘labor, welfare and private -groups, all of which have been 


active in the resettlement program. 

Secondly, those in: attendance were already versed 
in the facts of the relocation and resettlement so the 
need of any “education” of the delegates. was unneces- 

Moreover, everyone received, previous to the 
conference, a handbook giving the background material 
pertinent to the business to be discussed, as well as 
first hand reports from those who were on the scene 
when the camps were closed. 

“Thirdly, the conference was significant -because 


there were few speeches on subjects directly relating to 


the objectives of the conference. Discussion was also 
limited to consideration of the most pressing issues to 


_be presented to our government, in an atempt to bring 


about correction of the most flagrant injustices practiced 
— this minority. While not unmindful of the 
plight of many families, members of which suffered 
permanent disabilities in the camps, while relatives were 
financially unable to give them care necessary for re- 
covery; others without homes and jobs, forced to live 
in army barracks under worse conditions than those in 


- the camps; young people returning to school suffering 


discriminatory and hostile treatment; still others vic- 
tims of hoodlumism and violence, the conference devoted 
its chief energies toward the long range view of what 
could best be accomplished by putting pressure on the 


government. 


” A letter was drafted and sent to President Truman 


’ which pointed out that the fears expressed during the 
-early months of the war that a substantial portion of 


the Japanese-American minority was disloyal were 
wholly without foundation. No case of espionage or 
sabotage occurred. Thousands volunteered for the 
armed forces and thousands more were drafted and 
served with great distinction on the battlefields of 
Europe. It would appear, therefore, that so unprece- 
dented an évacuation on purely racial grounds was not 
in the event justified. Yet the entire social and econ- 
omic life of a whole group of people long resident among 
us has been uprooted. 

Three specific requests were presented to the Presi- 


1, That a special agency be created (possibly within 
the Department of the Interior) to continue the neces- 
sary federal services to the evacuees after the WRA 
goes out of existence next June. Experience has shown 
that federal departments concerned with housing, social 
security and employment, require co-ordination of their 


-work in relation to this minority for whom the govern- 


ment has peculiar responsibility, since their problems 


- ‘were created by the evacuation. 


2. That Congress institute procedure for considera- 
tion of legitimate indemnity claims of those whose prop- 
erty losses, as a result of forced evacuation were enor- 
mous. Since the evacuation was claimed to be a war 
measure, it is clearly the responsibility of the federal 
government to make proper restitution. There is no 
way of meeting these claims without Congressional 
appropriations out of which the Federal Courts may 
meet what they find to be legitimate charges against 
the government. 

3. That the Department of Justice adopt a policy 
in deportation to Japan of interned aliens and those who 
renounced their citizenship, not more onerous than that 
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already in effect for German aliens. This provides for 
deportation only of those who were leaders in pro-Axis 
organizations or otherwise actively pro-Axis. All aliens 
who desire to remain in the U. S. A. and concerning 
whom there is no record of disloyalty should be given 
hearings. 

Already, government officials have responded fav- 
orably to (2) and (3) but there is still much “unfinished 
business”. We urge that all members of the WIL 
interested in the principles of real democracy, write the 
President, Congressmen, Newspapers, etc., asking for 
(1) in the letter quoted above; try to get an increase in 
aid for Nisei students; ask their church groups to ex- 
tend a wider fellowship to Nisei in their community 
and continue to press for naturalization of the Issei (first 
generation) and rescinding of the discriminatory Anti- 
Alien Land Act in California. 

— Gladys D. Walser, 
Co-Chairman of the Committee 
on Japanese in the U. S. A. 


THE SCIENTISTS ARE SPEAKING 

Twenty-five hundred scientists have become so concerned 
with the results of atomic research that they have formed a 
Federation of Scientists and are pions speakers from their 
number all over the country. Their spokesmen. explain the 
revolutionary character of the new explosive and make very clear 
just why the only answer to it is world government. They are 
not pacifists, but they feel a great sense of urgency to make 
the people understand the new issue the world is facing. There 
are branches of the federation in a number of cities. If you do 
not know how to reach any of them, write to the national head- 
quarters: The Federation of Scientists, W. H. Higinbotham, 
Director, 1621 K Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Why not 
arrange a big: public meeting in your community? 


CORRECTION 
We greatly regret that an error was made in the later 
printing of the address of Mrs. Ruth Batsford, who has beeti 
handling the Jane Addams Calendars. It was correctly given in 
the first display advertisement in the October issue: 420 West 
121st Street, Apt. 2D, New York 27, N. Y. 
There are still a few calendars on hand, 


(Courtesy of UAW, 
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ads to Democracy? 


IN WASHINGTON — 


WE MUST HAVE 
A BIG ARMY / 


NEW SECTION OF THE WILPF IN CUBA 


On December 22, a meeting was held at the head- 
quarters of the National Society of Fine Arts, Habana, 
to organize the Cuban Section of the WILPF. A pro- 
visional Board of Directors, 23 in number, was elected 
to serve until October, 1946, when regular elections will 
be held. Among the Board members are women well- 
known and active in professional circles as well as in 


- society. The provisional President is Mrs. Fina Forcade 


de Jackson, author; lecturer, and owner of a publishi 
house. Her interest in the League goes back severa 
years to the time when she was acquainted with it in 
Geneva. She was also for many years a worker in the 
suffrage movement. 


The organization of this Section is especially grati- 
fying to the U. S. Section, because its inspiration came 
from here. Miss Roselia Caballero, now Vice-Consul 
of Cuba in Washington, spent some time in Chicago, 
where our Branch interested her in the work of the 
League. Coming to Washington, she attended our 
annual meeting in 1944, and the Haverford Conference 
in 1945, and has become an International Member. On 
her visits to Cuba, she laid the groundwork, and en- 
trusted the carrying out of the task to Mrs. Jackson 


and to her sister, Mrs. Nohema Caballero de Diago, who - 


is one of the Vice-Presidents of the new Section. An- 
other. co-workers is Miss Mercedes Gateil Rayneri, a 
young lawyer who became interested in the L 
while studying at George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., and is now Secretary of the Cuban 
Section. 


The new group has excellent prospects of perma- 
nence because it has not been hastily organized, and 
because plans are afoot for securing members through- 
out the Island, and not merely in Habana. It is possible 
that Heloise Brainerd, as Chairman of the Committee 
on the Americas, may visit Cuba in March to help con- 
solidate the new Section before the International 
Congress next August. 
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To the Members of the Women’s International 


Do you often wonder why the National is alwa 
the 


oe is significant but the interest expressed by it. 


-dneart how he had received it. He told us it was for 
number of Japs, 53 I think. 


Stock-Taking 


League for Peace and Freedom: 
January is a time for financial stock-taking. The 
WILPF begins its fiscal year on April first, so that we 
have only two months and a half left of the current year. 
Since the Annual Meeting, we have raised $15,501.26— 
a gratifying increase over the money raised during each 
of the last two years, but we must still raise approxi- 
mately six thousand dollars before April first if we are 
to meet the Budget voted at the Annual Meeting. This 
sum is-of course in addition to the fund to be r. for 
the International Congress. 


t money? Do 8 to think how 

On the basis of the voted last April, the 
share per member would be $7.50, while the national 
dues are only $0.33 1/3 per member (of the $1.50 dues 

d 4 each member in an organized state, $0.50 goes 

FOUR LIGHTS, and the remaining dollar is di- 
vided into thirds, for local, state, and national dues). 
The rest of the money has to be collected through the 
quotas of states and individual contributions. 

Our gee monthly expenses amount to about 
$1800.00. — monthly quotas of states amount 
to $400.00. For rest we have to rely on individual 
gifts. If we do not receive a prompt response to the 
appeals that we send out, we are faced by unpaid salaries 
and other bills, for we have no back log of a 
fund, and no financial angel to whom to turn. 

This simple statement will explain why your help 
is so needed in obtaining contributions. a send 
me names of le that might be interested. 

I realize the self sacrifice that lies back of the 
erous gifts of many of you. It is not the amount of the 


WILPF belongs to us all and needs the support 
of us all whether or not we can give more than the 
minimum dues. — 

With ee of your continued interest and 
cooperation, I am Faithfully yours, 

—_——— — Gertrude C. Bussey. 
CPS LO 


RE 

The. following bit of legend comes from the west 
coast fire-fighting camps where, during emergencies, 
CPS men, convicts from the state penitentiary, and 
army units on standby duty were thrown together on 
the fire line. This particular army unit was an air force 
group returned from overseas but not yet released. The 
story teller is Harry Faulconer: 

Three of us sat hunched over a tiny camp fire on 
a bleak frosty night. I asked the wearer of the nag. 04 


wounds while accounting for the lives of some vast 


Our companion was one of the prisoners, a Filipino 
doing the wowed! acd of a life term. He scratched his 
head momentarily, kicked disconsolately at the fire and 
said, with a smile, 

“T killed a Jap, too, but I guess it was out of season.” 

The decorated one looked at him with a sad - 
sion and said, “No foolin’, is that what you're in for?” 

“That’s what I’m up for,” said the little fellow. 

“But if you think that’s funny, here’s a guy,” and 
he indicated me, “who’s up because he refused to kill 
Japs.” ——_— — The Reporter. 

FOUR LIGHTS 
Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
National Literature Department 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the -office 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the Act of M 3, 1879. 


Published monthly, except August and September 
National Executive Office, 1734 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Subscription price 50c - Single copies Sc 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE ALTERNATIVE—(Cont’d) 

concerns the amount of goods we can produce and the 
roportion of these produced goods which we can spare 
om our own use. 


Therefore, we are convinced that if the American 
people were conversant with the whole problem they 
would respond by accepting willingly whatever seemed 
necessary in the way of further postponement of their 
own buying of luxuries and non-essential goods in order 
that a vast program of aid to Europe and Asia could be 
carried through by this country. . 


Such a program would.not only create that good- 
will throughout the world. which in an atomic age is 
the only “adequate defense” but would have the added 
value of creating a cohesive quality in our national life 
comparable ;to that solidarity engendered by the war 
effort and now dissipated by the lack of any shared 
moral stimulus. 


We submit the following measures as merely sug- 
gestive of the type of program we believe the govern- 
ment should undertake. It is merely suggested and 
could well be expanded. 


The government should outline and present to the 
American people a plan for fulfilling our responsibilities 
to the rest of the world at this time which calls for an 
expenditure of money for reconstruction equal to at least 
= amount spent for one year of war. The plan could 

Ow : 


1.. The amount of food, fuel, clothing and other 
supplies which would meet the minimum essential needs 
of the war-ravaged countries (including Germany and 
Japan) both during this winter and during the period 
of reconstruction. j 

2. The part of this need which will be filled by 
the UNRRA appropriations, plus the governmental 
loans now probable, plus the anticipated gifts from 


. private organizations. 


3. The size and type of program which would rep- 
resent the mobilization of our resources for all possible 
export compatible with retaining a good living standard 
for our own people. -* 

4. The meaning of a program commensurate with 
our ability in terms of sacrifice or postponement of 
American buying power for luxuries and non-essentials. 

5. The meaning of such a program in terms of 
employment of American labor. (It could be shown 
that we would have no unemployment.) 

6. The meaning of such a program in terms of lives 
saved, morale strengthened, good-will generated toward 
our own people. : 

7. The possible meaning of such a program in 
terms of future foreign trade for our country and the 
world. (The delay in returning these people to pro- 
‘duction delays the day when we can exchange goods 
with them. The delay and consequent suffering may 
also be responsible for the adoption in the future of 
unfriendly policies toward us.) 

8. The reason why we can afford to put on such 
a vast program. (A simple explanation of the nature 
of money, credit and debt is due the American people. 
Ignorance on this subject was responsible for our fol- 
lowing a disastrous policy toward our debtors after 
World War I. Many people still do not know that we 


‘refused to take payment of the war debts in goods.) 


9. What the lack of such a program may mean in 
terms of: hatred for us from other nations who will 
resent our failure to do our utmost for them during 
these days of suffering; fear of us on the part of other 
nations who know of our power for destruction; disease 
‘which knows no barriers of nations; destruction of for- 
eign trade; possible war. 


WIL AND YOUTH 

(At many a WIL gathering these questions are now coming 
to the fore: How can we obtain more young members? Is there 
a place for WIL among younger women—and men? Below is an 
interesting discussion from England as reported in the Monthly 
News Sheet of the British Section for December, 1945.) 

... The desire that the new members should be 
youthful was expressed by several Branch representa- 
tives, and others supplemented this by a record of effort 
designed to secure such members, We were told of 
contact with schools and colleges which had been in- 
formed of the Essay Competition with its prizes in the 
shape of hospitality abroad, and we were advised that 
young people can be best got into membership on ac- 
tivities in which they can take part. Here two keen 
workers deprecated the value of youth membership 
merely as such, and gave as their opinion that it would 
be a mistake for the WIL to become a youth organiza- 
tion. This topic raised the question whether the time 
had not come for a mixed membership—of men as well 
as of women—and this led to the climax of our discus- 
sion, the question as to whether our League is now . 
necessary, composed as it is entirely of women, not all 

oung. 

. Rave our Chairman, Mrs. Duncan Harris,* brought 
us to what many obviously considered to be the root 
reason for membership. Our speaker reminded us first 
of the influx of young married women, the mothers of 
children, into the Branches, and from this she spoke 
with deep earnestness of what she felt to be the under- 
lying motive for such membership. However much, 
said Mrs. Duncan Harris, men and women cooperate 
for other reasons, the idea of abolishing war had a bio- 
logical reason why it should appeal more to women 
than to men. Women who bear and bring up the race 
have that bit extra to contribute-+to a peaceful world. 
Now we must put our international objectives, the union 
of women of all nations for the security of peace, into 
the very centre of the picture. Indeed, that obligation 
has, as never before, been thrust into our centre by the 
atomic bomb. 

In private conversations, arising from the above- 
recorded discussion, some of us reminded one another 
of our well-used pamphlet published before the recent 
war: “A Call to Women to Join Us and Work for the 
Peace of the World.” That pamphlet bears on its 
cover, various members recalled, the picture of two beau- | 
tiful infants, beneath whose smiling faces are printed 
the questions: “Are you thinking of their future? What 
do they look forward to?” The answer now was quite 
unexpected by the writers of that pamphlet. It is the 
atomic bomb. 

Some of us recalled also the pamphlet “Women 
and War” before the recent war, by Kathleen Innes. . In 
that pamphlet she wrote: “Have women a special point 
of view about war and a special contribution to make 
to the ending of it? I think they have.” 

Surely now is the time when women, as never be- 
fore, should unite to preserve their children, boys and 
girls, young men and young women, from a means of 
destruction which makes cannon into a trifle. A forceful 
international demand made by women for the safety 
of young life would rest upon those foundations of which 
Kathleen Innes wrote, and would be irresistible. That 
pamphlet, issued so long ago, concludes thus: “What 
we should fear is the bringing upon others of such 
horror and misery as war entails by the deliberate use 
of a method which is avoidable.” . 

Surely the WIL now, in the year of Our Lord 1945, 
has a call ten thousand times more urgent to stand, to 
grow, to achieve its aim and object, namely, lasting 
peace for this generation and the future’ generations to 
be born into the world. 


* For several years resident in the United States and an 
active member of the Pennsylvania Branch. 
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